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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 337 

Coca and Betel Chewing: A Reply 

The question brought up by Dr. Laufer is an interesting one. Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon, perhaps the most reliable of the early chroniclers, 
went to the New World the year that Pizarro began his Conquest (1532). 
In Chapter xcvi of his "Travels" he tells us that in all parts of the 
Indies through which he traveled he observed that the natives took great 
delight in having herbs and roots in their mouths. In most of the villages 
subject to Call and Popayan they go about with small coca leaves in their 
mouths to which they apply a mixture, which they carry in a calabash,, 
made from a certain earth-like lime. 

A very common object in prehistoric Peruvian collections is the- 
lime-gourd, often full of lime. The gourds commonly contain the sticlc 
(often of bone) by which the lime was introduced into the cud. 

In the representations of scenes of their daily life, on their pottery 
vessels, the ancient Peruvian potters have solved many knotty problems- 
for us, and they did not neglect the one under discussion. Vessels show- 
ing human figures with lime gourds, and indeed in the act of taking the 
lime are not uncommon. A good example from Trujillo will be found in. 
Dr. Baessler's "Ancient Peruvian Art," plate 39, figure 199. 

The finding of so many lime-gourds and representations of men taking 
lime with pottery known to be pre-Spanish would seem to prove that the: 
use of lime antedated the advent of Europeans. 

C. W. Mead 



